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KUNKEL'S ROYAL PIANO METHOD. 

KunkePs Royal Piano Method is destined to super- 
cede all the methods now in use, and ought to be 
used by every teacher and pupil appreciating the 
most modern method of piano teaching. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is founded on the 
principles of piano playing which have produced 
such great masters as Rubinstein, Paderewski, Von 
Buelovv, Gottschalk, Liszt, etc. 

A wonderful exposition of piano playing. Takes 
a pupil from the very groundwork ; starts with the 
Simplest studies ; explains everything as the pupil 
progresses, and, while maintaining the interest, de- 
velops a fine technic and lays a foundation for the 
most Artistic Piano Playing. 

Its valuable features : 

The studies and pieces throughout the book are of 
the most interesting and developing character. 

They are fingered according to modern researches 
as exemplified by such masters as Hans Von Bue- 
low, Karl .Klindworth, Franz Liszt, Carl Taussig, 
Etc., phrased, and accompanied with full explana- 
tion of terms, notes, signs, etc., etc., as they occur. 

The wrist attack and the perfect legato, the two 
great factors in artistic piano playing, are fully de- 



veloped. These two features alone are of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the pupil. 

The position of the hands, the touch, etc., are cor- 
rectly and profusely illustrated. 

Each lesson is preceded by a magnificent portrait 
and biographical sketch of some great master, 
which is to form a part of the pupil's study. 

A pupil who goes through this method will have 
a thorough and systematic knowledge of piano play- 
ing He will have a well-defined conception of the 
science of music, and will have a concise and inter- 
esting acquaintance with the great masters, past and 
present, of the musical world. 

There are hundreds of piano methods published 
which do not suit good teachers. Such teachers will 
find this book just what they want. 



In the -New York Times of Feb. 6th, Mr. Hender- 
son (its musical ci'itic) published the following 
delicious letter, which he declares he received from 
a lady who gave no indication of her identity. He 
says he would like to hear from her again. Here is 
the letter : 

."Would you mind hinting to that very talented 
young artist, M. Gerardy, that it is as wicked to 



portamento-ize Bach as it is to sentimentalize Beeth- 
oven ; that a Bach air cannot be expressed like a 
Chopin nocturne, and that Mr. Alwyn Schroeder 
has proved that the high thought and noble emo- 
tions belong to the 'cello as well as sensuous beauty 
of tone and brilliant technic ? 

''Would you become a public benefactor to the 
extent of asking the young ladies in the audience 
whose heads are surmounted by all the plumes of 
an east-side funeral procession, and then set on 
pivots, to please go and absorb chocolate ice-cream 
soda in Huyler's during the hours of the next Phil- 
harmonic rehearsal ? There were three such in 
front of us to-day, with the produce of an ostrich 
farm on their hats. Their heads were not still for 
six seconds at a time. They heard not one bar of 
the music. We had to hold programmes before 
our eyes, or else be made dizzy by their incessant 
aimless motion. Once at a musical festival of Mr. 
Thomas a lady sat in front of me whose head simply 
revolved. At last, during the 'Sanctus' of Beeth- 
oven's Mass, there came a sudden moment of rest. 
I looked to see if it was really due to thi music. 
She had reversed her opera glass, and was trying 
the effect of looking at the audience that way. Per- 
haps these young women were her daughters." 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN SCHOOL. 



It would be strange if the next great composer 
were to spring from the ranks of the amateurs in 
music, says Music Trade Review, for amateurs the 
composers forming what is called the new Russian 
School are, and have been, with but few exceptions. 
Glinka was a man of " comparative affluence" we 
are told, and Glinka is really the father of the school, 
though Balakireff and Cesar Cui were its actual 
founders, Cui, Rimski-Korsakoif , Moussorgsky, and 
Borodine were all men who earned their living by 
some profession other than music. Of the two 
youngest Russian composers who have lately come 
to the front, Rachmaninoff (born in 1873) and Gla- 
zounoff (born in 1865), I can only say that the latter 
comes of a wealthy family, but I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that Rachmaninoff, the most promis- 
ing composer of the age, is also independent of the 
money to be earned by composition. In the case 
of some of these composers, Borodine, Cui and 
Rimski-Korsakoff, for instance, the necessity of 
looking on musical studies as a secondary thing in 
their early lives had rather a bad result, but the 
non-necessity of writing pot-boilers ur of wearing 
out the spirit by the dull round of teaching, as our 
native composers are compelled to do, has given the 
compositions of this group of men a serious and 
uncommon place character for which we may seek 
in vain elsewhere. 

Russia has much in her favor as the future land 
of music. She is a great nation; a warlike nation, 
a nation that knows what it is to suffer, and above 
all, a nation that is not too civilized. It is strange 
that Art should die when people become too civil- 
ized ; but so it is. Men must be face to face with 
the primary difficulties of life ; there must be stren- 
uousness in living ; there must be high ideals which 
war, as a compensation for all its terrors and bru- 
talities, has always aroused in the minds of men. 
Were we ideal enough, perhaps a long peace with 
its smoothness of living and material luxury, would 
be a hot bed of art of all kinds. But I can not see 
that our experience upholds the truth of that. Art 
of a kind does grow when material luxury prevails, 
but it is, as a rule, art applied to living, not the 
expressive arts of poetry and music. Perhaps there 
never was a time when existence was so comfort- 
able, when the decorative arts so vied with each 
other to make life beautiful, and yet will it be held 
that poetry is as much in the ascendant as it was in 
the days of the great Elizabeth, when every English- 
man's hand was on his swordhilt, when every English 
heart beat high to defend the race from tyrants ; 
or can it be said that our output of poetry is equal 
in force, majesty and inspiration to that which 
illumined the years following the French revolution 
and the long war with France ? For music and 
poetry you must have either the stirring heroism 
of war or else the simplicity of the peace that fol- 
lows it ; the peace that becomes complicated with 
luxury, that makes a race decadent and vicious, 
only produces art of an eccentric kind or else art 
in which manner instead of matter is the inspiring 
force. 

There is one thing that will take the place of these 
and that is if there is sufficient hardship in life 
itself and sufficient strenuousness in living. The 
Russians are brought face to face with a fearful 
climate, the people familiar with starvation ; Death 
on his white horse stalks through the land ; all this 
gives a melancholy, a passionate concentration of 
feeling : but as a reaction you have an intense joy 
in life itself. The rich, it is true, lead most luxurious 
lives, but a poet or musician does not belong to the 
rich, though he may be born of them ; he feels for 
the nation as a whole, for the human beings of his 
race, and $o the national life inspires him. Were it 
otherwise, Rimski-Korsakoff, Glazounoff or Rach- 
maninoff would simply have produced works which 
might have come from Paris ; whereas, to my mind 
at least, all the melancholy, fierce gayety and ener- 
getic barbarism of their race are echoed in the 
music of these men. And so I look to Russia to 
produce a great genius in music. 



THE BALEFUL INFLUENCE OF WAGNERISM. 



There was a time when amateur female singers 
and instrumentalists were looked upon with horror 
by society people generally, and the term "musical 
performer" was in very bad repute. All is changed 
now, because custom has ordained that musicales 
in private houses are proper and quite in keeping 
with fashionable functions of all kinds ; and whether 
they are given by women who make music a pro- 
fession, or whether by those who follow the art 
only as a pastime, it matters not. Are you a player 
on any instrument or do you sing ? If you can an- 
swer affirmatively to either of these questions, then 
you may consider that you will have no trouble in 
obtaining a hearing in society circles. The woman 
who has a superior voice, of course, stands a better 
chance than one whose abilities are only of the or- 
dinary quality, but she who can both sing and play 
is in great demand in fashionable circles in all of 
the large cities. 



More than a dozen years ago an eminent English 
critic, commenting on the signs of that imitation, 
that plagiarism of the Wagner manner already then 
evident among composers, pointed out the danger 
that would exist if Wagner's most enthusiastic sup- 
porters should attempt — as they certainly have 
done — to carry his views and theories even further 
than he carried them himself. He says: "This 
warns us of serious danger, danger that the free 
course of art may be paralyzed by a soulless man- 
nerism worthy only of the meanest copyist ; danger, 
on the other hand, of a reaction which will be all 
the more violent and unreasoning in proportion to 
the amount of provocation needed to excite it." 
He remarks further, and with truth: "It would 
take us a long day to tire of Wagner, but we can 
not take him at second hand. 'Wagnerism,' nor 
gods nor men can tolerate." 

Does not this warning seem almost prophetic? 
asks Reginald De Koven. Are not the operatic 
composers of the day imitators almost to the extent 
of plagiarism? Are we not, indeed, getting "Wag- 
nerism " Wagner at second-hand usque ad nauseam t 
Are there not two perils, stagnation and reaction, 
which lie in wait for us? and does it not appear 
more than probable that between the two opera is 
likely to come to a considerable amount of grief ? 
There is certainly stagnation in opera at the present 
day. Operatic managers all over the world are 
looking for operatic novelties and find none. Within 
the last decade the operas written which have any 
artistic significance, or even the slightest element 
of enduring merit and lasting popularity, might be 
counted on the lingers of one hand, and as a result 
of this undoubted stagnation are we not more than 
likely to get a reaction which may well be in the 
direction of simpler forms, and a more euphonious, 
less pedantic and involved expression of musical 
thought ? As the future that lies before us, what- 
ever it may be, must be prepared by a careful and 
unremitting study of the past, so the leader of the 
new period of operatic writing, who is certainly yet 
to appear, must look to the past for the model and 
the basis of his future work, just as Wagner looked 
back lo Jacopo Peri. But how far is he to look 
back ? In what mold will his work be cast ? After 
what model shall he build? On the lines of the 
dramas of the "Nicbelungen Ring "or of an ear- 
lier work ? 

The world's history and development has been 
always carried along by great men, but it is quite 
possible, and history has shown, that sometimes 
the greatness of a man may be so intense, so over- 
powering, as to impede and even arrest the devel- 
opment which he himself inaugurated. It may 
seem both heretical and paradoxical to say so, but, 
while exalting, opera as an art form to a position 
that it had never held before, Wagner, for the time 
being at least, practically killed opera as a form 
of art. 

"With all his genius, with all his overwhelming 
individuality and influence, Wagner did not succeed 
in founding a school." 



VERDI ON BOITO'S NEW OPERA, " NERO." 

Verdi is well again, well enough indeed to be 
interviewed at Genoa for a German paper. He as- 
tounded his interlocutor by declaring the finest 
opera of his acquaintance to be Boito's Nero, that 
long talked of work which has never yet been pro- 
duced. Verdi declares it to be a masterpiece, but 
Boito keeps on altering it. " Boito is never con- 
tented," he says. "He flings away the noblest mel- 
odies when his treatment of them seems to be not 
free from faults." Boito, indeed, was with difficulty 
persuaded not to throw the whole music into the 
fire one day, when Verdi declared he wished he 
could have had such a libretto. Verdi expresses an 
opinion that Brahms was the greatest of latter day 
German composers, although Wagner was pre- 
eminent in opera. As to Mascagni and the new 
school, Verdi has never heard one of their operas, 
so the delightful story of the older master embrac- 
ing the younger after a performance is pure fiction. 



Speaking of the life of a voice, a well-known 
writer says : The average life of a good voice is 
fifteen years. Patti's is an exception. So also is 
Sims Reeves'. Smoking and drinking have ruined 
countless male voices. Singers live fast, and their 
voices suddenly become frogs in their throats. Women 
suffer all the ailments of the vocal chords, owing to 
low neck and short sleeves, consequent exposure and 
late champagne suppers. Jealousy kills a great 
many voices of the gentler sex. A voice well cared 
for should last forty years, in which time it should 
earn no less than half a million dollars. Possibly 
one singer in 500 has a nest egg and saves some- 
thing for a rainy day. The rest live from hand to 
mouth — ride today, walk to-morrow; feast this 
week, famish next. They convert a safe investment 
into a precarious existence. 



EVOLUTION IN MUSIC. 



From the first savage attempt at making music, 
there have been two classes of instruments, says an 
exchange ; first, the stringed instruments, illustrated 
by the harp, which may be called the father or 
mother (or perhaps both) of the piauo ; second, 
wind instruments, beginning with the crudest at- 
tempts — even an ordinary whistle made from a bit 
of wood belongs to this class. Wherever you find 
a nation that has begun to make musical instru- 
ments, it must have been in existence a few cen- 
turies. In the age known as the stone age, all 
implements were of stone. There was no attempt 
at music then, nor for centuries after. We must 
skip several periods and come to the time when 
music began to be a science as well as an art. Now, 
there is a curious analogy to be noted. When you 
take the instruments you begin to note the relation 
of the organ to the voice. The simplest form of 
organ was a collection of pipes blown by a bellows; 
as long as the wind is kept in, so long will the pipes 
speak. Now, in the evolution of music, how much 
did the voice affect the organ and how much did 
the organ affect the voice ? It was evidently made 
to accompany the voice, but the idea of an accom- 
paniment was not at all like ours. The resources 
of the instruments were very limited, only half a 
dozen pipes for the simple chants and melodies 
called Gregorian, and the performers were not or- 
gan players but organ beaters. The keys were 
enormous, and the hand, encased in a stuffed glove, 
something like a boxing glove, was obliged to strike 
with all the force of the clenched fist. The vocal 
work at this time was all very dignified and serious. 
The best of the German chorals (written sometimes 
in the so-called church key) were all extremely sol- 
emn ; though youth and joy must have existed, 
there is no trace of their expression in the music of 
the day. The humor of the thing is that some of 
these solemn church hymns were love songs of about 
a century before. Joy bursts into song quicker 
than sorrow ; all nations are full of it in their folk- 
songs. The voice now began to affect the organ 
from the standpoint of velocity ; it being possible 
to sing so much faster than the organ beaters could 
play, the instrument was modified accordingly. 
Now we find, especially in Italy — sunny Italy— 
partly, no doubt, from the influence of the climate, 
vocal music began to develop in the line of velocity, 
until in 1850 a rapidity of vocal execution was at- 
tained such as the world has never seen since. 
Take Rossini's operas and see what was required of 
some of the singers. It would take a very good 
player to execute rapidly upon the piano the runs 
and shakes. The fault of this school was emptiness, 
too much musical froth ; but these works remain in 
use as studies. In the meantime, the organ player 
had given up the attempt to keep up with the voice 
in the matter of velocity, and things were at a stand- 
still, though many great organs were built. Bach 
never saw or heard of a piano, as we call it. Most 
of the instruments he knew were harpsichords. By 
that time the organ had been immensely improved, 
but necessities of the ornamental and elaborate 
style of singing led to the invention of the piano. 
The two styles of music, instrumental and vocal, 
were now clearly separated, and a sub-classification 
was made in instrumental music — organ and piano. 
The time of Bach was a doubtful time ; things were 
written for the organ that were only suitable for 
the piano, in modes of stringing, in compass and in 
action. The violin in its form is very old ; it has 
hardly changed at all. Paganini brought the violin 
in music, as Eiszt brought the piano, up side by side 
with the voice work of Rossini. Now comes an- 
other change in our day. The rapid and elaborate 
vocalization, the "skyrocket "music, is not so much 
in demand. The "shower of pearls" and "sin wer 
of diamonds " period is passing away. The improve- 
ment in the piano, especially in sonority, makes 
other kinds of music possible. One effect of this 
has been to revive Beethoven, because it is possible 
to carry out his musical ideas. Vocal music is 
working along the dramatic line, with less of the 
ornamental. Evolution in nature goes on forever, 
and who knows what will be evolved in nature? 
We do not reject the old, but use it for what it may 
give us, and pass on to newer forms. 



Orchestral concerts are all the rage in London 
just now. The people cannot get enough of them, 
and to secure variety conductors are imported from 
all parts of Europe. The Athenteum remarks in a 
recent issue that "the fever for high-class concerts 
continues unabated, and performances which twenty 
years ago would have commanded columns must 
now be dismissed in a few lines. Not many years 
ago the public were quite indifferent as to new com- 
posers, performers, and conductors." 

Some of Verdi's sacred works, upon which he has 
occasionally been engaged for some years past, will 
it is said, be published by Messrs. Ricordi either 
late in the spring, or more probably in the autumn. 
They include a mass, and settings of some of the 
Psalms. 
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A good New Year's present is a subsciiption to 
Kunkel's Musical Review. For the subscription 
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KUNKEL AND 



CONRATH AT 
CONCERT. 



THE FARLEY 



The testimonial concert tendered Gilbert Farley 
on the 11th ult. at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
drew out one of the largest and most critical audi- 
ences of the season. While the programme was 
excellent throughout, containing some of the lead- 
ing talent of the city, the triumph of the evening 
was easily won by Messrs. Charles Kunkel and 
Louis Conrath, through their incomparable playing 
of duos for two pianos. They were master works 
rendered by master hands, and so overwhelming in 
effects that mere solo playing seemed almost lost 
sight of. These two artists went through the whole 
gamut of musical expression from the softest and 
most refined utterance to the most electrical of cli- 
maxes, and all with such absolute ease and unanimity 
that the audience recalled them after each number 
again and again. Neither the classic forms of some 
them, nor their length, abated the interest of the 
audience a whit. It seemed a revelation, as it truly 
was, and each of the seven numbers rendered were 
listened to with unfaltering attention and vocifer- 
ously applauded. The evening will long be remem- 
bered. The duos for two pianos were as follows : 
Fantasie and Fugue, Bach ; Faust Fantasie, Charles 
Kunkel; Tannhiiuser March, Wagner ; Intermezzo, 
Louis Conrath ; Easter Morn, Goddard ; Listen, My 
Love,Valle de Paz ; Wm. Tell, Rossini. 



ERNEST J. AND WILLIAM KNABE. 

Messrs. Ernest J. and William Knabe have pur- 
chased the entire interest of Mr. Keidel in the 
William Knabe & Co. Manufacturing Co. The 
Knabes are young, active and enterprising, and 
will worthily handle one of the most famous piano 
factories in the world. Mr. Keidel returns, after a 
long life of activity, to much needed rest. 



It is announced that Mine. Melba will head a sub- 
scription list for the erection of a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Henry E. Abbey. 



"GERMAN COMPOSERS "NOT GERMANS. 

London musical circles have been thrown into a 
ferment by the declaration made by M. Hadow that 
many of those " German composers " whose distinc- 
tions have been sung by admirers ai*e not, in fact. 
German composers at all, but musicians whose 
natitivity has been ascribed to Germany unjustly, 
unreasonably, and without any warrant of geog- 
raphy whatever. M. Hadow has issued a book in 
England on this subject, and according to it not 
only Germany but Italy as well has reaped no little 
fame that belongs properly to that obscure Hunga- 
rian province, Croatia, of which, it need hardly be 
added, M. Hadow is a native. Two illustrious com- 
posers heretofore uniformly regarded as German, 
Franz Joseph Haydn and John Sebastian Bach, 
M. Hadow claims as Slavonians, and he attributes 
their supposed German natiomtlity to the custom 
which until recent times prevailed among Slavon- 
ians of Germanizing their names — or, rather, of 
adapting and translating them into the language of 
the country in which they happened to have settled. 
Haydn, who was a native of Rohrau, M. Hadow 
claims as a South Croatian by ancestry, and he de- 
clares that the Bach family (John Sebastian was 
born in Eisenach in March, 1685) dwelt at Press- 
burg and were Slavonians. The name of Bach as 
borne by their descendants settled at Leipsic proves 
nothing, since it was the custom of the time for 
Slavonians established in German cities to German- 
ize their names. 

To deprive Germany of Bach and Haydn is seri- 
ous enough, but M. Haaow goes further and declares 
that the illustrious and immortal Beethoven, who 
was a native of Bonn in Rhenish Prussia, was really 
Flemish, and that Hummel was a Bohemian, whose 
origin is indicated by his Christian name, "Nepo- 
muk." Zingarelli and Tarini were Italianized 
Crotians. Most of the Slavonian musicians who 
emigrated from their own poor homes passed into 
neighboring German lands and adopted German 
names. Weber, to whom M. Hadow does not refer 
in his book, has been accepted generally as a Ger- 
man composer, though the fact is that he was not a 
native of Germany, and it was never contended by 
any one that he was. Weber was born in Eutin, in 
Denmark. Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, veritable 
and authentic Germans, were born in Berlin, and 
the other German composers whose nationality M. 
Hadow, the Croatian, does not dispute are Mozart, 
Handel, Schubert, Schumann and Wagner. Paer, 
who has sometimes been described as a German 
composer, was a native of Parma, Italy, and it is 
undoubtedly a fact that many musicians born in 
other countries were educated, developed and 
achieved distinction in either Germany or Austria. 

There is much popular appreciation of rudimental 
music in Hungary, and many Hungarians have 
gained great distinction locally without achieving 
the fame which spread beyond the borders of that 
kingdom, the most conspicuous exception being 
Franz Liszt. The Croatian s are neighbors of the 
Hungarians rather than friends, and their love for 
music is very marked. M. Hadow declares in his 
book that every third luan in Croatia is a singer, a 
player, or a composer, and makes an abundance of 
citations to show that Haydn's wonderful fertility 
in beautiful melodies had its origin in the melodic 
character of Croatian popular songs. But even 
with the loss of a few, Germany has enough com- 
posers left. 



A distinetipn should be made from the first be- 
tween the mechanics of music and music itself. 
Learning notation is not learning music ; neither is 
a splendid technic an evidence of real musicianship. 
This may be the result of industry, patience, and 
perseverance, and as such is commendable ; but it 
may not in any degree represent the real spirit of 
art,' which uses things to make itself known to the 
people at large, but which may and does exist with- 
out them, and whose presence is often otherwise 
revealed to the worthy disciple. 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Randegger lately conducted an orchestra of one 
hundred and ten performers at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, London. All were amateurs. 

In Italy the names of popular operas are given to 
musical papers. Thus, there are published in the 
land of sunshine and art musical journals bearing 
the titles, Amico Fritz, Fra Diavolo, Trovatore, II 
Pirata, Rigoletto, Carmen, Falstaff, The Mascot, Mefis- 
tqfele and La Boheme. The latest addition to the list 
is Zanetto, so called after a new opera by Mascagni. 

It must be remembered, always, that art does not 
impart qualities ; it only develops them. We see in 
a picture just about what we want to see. To the 
pure all things are pui'e. Music plays upon the 
forces within, arouses and develops them, does not 
impart goodness or badness per se. If music be- 
stowed all the desirable virtues upon its devotees 
(we wish it did), our orchestral musicians would be 
pinks of perfection, but they have not all, as yet, 
arrived at that desirable condition. 

London has about 2,000 orchestral instrumental- 
ists (including upwards of 700 violinists), besides 
more than 5,500 oilier teechers or professors of 
music ; while in the provinces there are over 8,000 
more. And yet academies of music are turning 
out new teachers by hundreds a year. London is 
probably the only city in the world which can 
boast upwards of seventy orchestral drum-players. 
Paris, at any rate, is happy with only twenty-four. 
London has ninety trombone-players and thirty- 
four teachers of the banjo. 

Massenet is never present at the production of 
his works. " I go away two days before, and come 
back a fortnight later," he said to a recent inter- 
viewer. "Then I come back, and I find my old 
friend Heugel sitting in this chair. If he lifts up 
his hands like this," demonstrated M. Massenet, 
raising his hands as high as he could, -'I know that 
all is well. That means success. If he drops them 

so, then " and there was an ominous shake of 

the head. "Yes," said M. Heugel, as he raised his 
arms, "but it is always so." 1 

A new device to cheer the loneliness of conva- 
lescence, or the dreariness of chronic sickness, is 
the piano for invalids. 

On each side the bed are the frames that support 
a small upright piano. Adjustments are provided 
which will secure the piano in any desired position. 
The keyboard is inclined so that the keys may be 
reached easily by the sick person. 

Of course such a piano is too expensive for the 
average invalid or for a brief illness. But it is pro- 
posed that they be hired out at moderate cost by 
music firms in cases of temporary sickness, and that 
private sanitariums be provided with them. 

The secret of Verdi's wonderfully maintained vi- 
tality, says a writer, is the old mens sano in corpore 
sano principle. He is an early riser, and after his 
cup of black coffee the early morning finds him 
about his garden or farm. Flowers form his favor- 
ite hobby. Behind the old palazzo at Genoa is a 
terrace with a large garden, beyond which may be 
seen the fine expanse of the Gulf of Genoa. This 
garden is Verdi's care, but that the attentions of its 
gardener are often unequal to the energy of nature 
may easily be discerned. Sometimes the lines of 
pots of camellias and geraniums on the terrace 
present rather a dried up and neglected appearance. 
But no one must meddle with them. It is Verdi's 
special duty to tend and water these, although they 
are evidently often disregarded. No one dare tam- 
per with these flowers, and if a visitor appropi'iates 
a blossom unasked it annoys Verdi considerably. 
Yet never is the musician prouder or more the 
grand man than when presenting any particular 
visitor with one of his horticultural specimens. He 
rides almost daily, and composes a little each day. 
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John Feld, the well known piano dealer, has 
removed from 1814 South Broadway to 916 Pine 
Street, where he has one of the handsomest stores 
in the city. His stock includes the well known 
Sohmer, Newby and Evans, and other makes of 
pianos. 

Miss Eugenia Williamson, assisted by Miss 
Mazy Williamson, gave one of the most successful 
recitals of the season, on the 25th ult., at the West 
End Hotel. The programme included numbers in 
elocution and delsarte and held the close interest of 



the critical audience from beginning to end. Every- 
body was thoroughly delighted. 

Robert Nelson, the well known vocal teacher, 
has returned with renewed energy from Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, where he spent several weeks taking a 
much needed rest. Mr. Nelson has a valuable as- 
sistant in Miss Eleanor C. Jacob, who is a pupil of 
the best continental teachers. She has a charming 
personality, and is successful in her work. Mr. 
Nelson receives pupils at his conservatory, 2627 
Washington Avenue. 



£ Like rust on polished metal lUj C I j D A 1 |^ i A 

* Blights and Crimps the Nervous System. 

* L^e oil on rust Jgj-J^ JaCObS Oil 

removes the blight and cures the pain. 
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M any a woman is so exquisitely 
/ organized that the strains of 
music cause her to forget to eat or 
drink until reminded of the 
necessity by physical exhaustion, 
but the Nineteenth Century Woman 
never forgets to be daintily clothed, 
and she knows too that the place 
of all others to buy exactly what 
she wants at just the price she 
can afford to pay, is 




P. S. — Moil Orders are answered the same day 
as received, and special attention is given to 
accurately filling them. 




Send for Kunkel Brothers' complete catalogue ; it 
embraces the choicest standard works : piano solos, 
piano duets, piano studies, songs, etc. For teachers 
and students Kunkel's Royal Edition of Standard 
Works is pre-eminently the finest in the world. 



JONES' 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 



307-309-311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE COMPLETE BUSINESS COURSE, 

Short Hand, Type Writing, Telegraphy, 

Elocution and English Branches 

Thoroughly Taught. 

Students may Mnter at Any Time and Select such 
Studies as TJiey Desire. 
For information, circulars, etc., call at the College office 
or address J. G. BOHMER Principal. 
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CROWN" PIANO. 




ITS RESOURCES ARE MARVELOUS 

Contains the Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Practice 
Clavier. By means of these new inventions you can imitate sixteen 
instruments, such as harp, banjo, guitar, zither, mandolin, etc. 
and produce the most beautiful effects that are 

NOT POSSIBLE ON ANY OTHER PIANO . 

No cost beyond the price of the piano is charged for the ad- 
ditional value given. You annoy no one while practicing, if you 
use the ' ' Crown ' ' Practice Clavier. It is most interesting and 
pleasing to hear the imitative powers of the Orchestral Attach- 
ment. The "Crown" pianos are always one quality— THE VERY 
HIGHEST! No "seconds" in "Crown" pianos. Powerful, pure, 
sweet tone; elastic touch; superior material and workmanship; 
elegantly finished cases and the attachments make the "Crown." 

THE ONLY PERFECT PIANO . 

Each instrument warranted for ten years— twice as long as 
others, owing to recent improvements, and because attachments 
save piano from wear. You cannot afford to overlook these in- 
struments. Write for catalogues if at all interested. Illustrated 
descriptive catalogue with music free. Catalogue of the celebrated 
Crown organ can also be had for the asking. 

Prices always reasonable. 



GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, 



Chicago, U.S.A. 
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AlUgvetto J>-160. 
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HOW A COMPOSER WORKS. 



In a recent number of The Strand, Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan speaks most interestingly in regard to his 
methods of work. To many people the process of 
composition is as a deep mystery ; others seem to 
fancy that inspiration is a subtle something that 
floats in the air, and which a composer takes in as 
he breathes air, and which comes out music. It 
will be noted that composition means hard work, 
nay, drudgery, in regard to tha amount and charac- 
ter of the work done, and that a finished work, such 
as an opera, is the result of long-continued and 
severe mental and physical labor. The interviewer 
writes as follows : 

" 'The first thing I have to decide upon,' said Sir 
Arthur, ' is the rhythm, and I decide on that before 
I come to the question of melody. The notes must 
come afterward. Take, for instance, the song from 
the "Mikado": 

" The sun whose rays are all ablaze 
With ever-living glory." 

You will see that as far as rhythm is concerned, 
and quite apart from the unlimited possibilities of 
melody, there are a good many different ways of 
treating those words,' and that I might not be un- 
convinced Sir Arthur good natui'edly hummed the 
well-known lines several times, giving a different 
rhythm and different melody each time, so that I 
might perceive that the rhythm which was ulti- 
mately selected was best suited to the sentiment 
and construction of those particular lines. 'You 
see, five out of the six methods were commonplace, 
and my first aim always is to get as much originality 
as possible out of the rhythm, and then I approach 
the question of melody afterward. Of course,' Sir 
Arthur continued, 'the melody may always come 
before meter with other composers, but it is not so 
with me. If I feel that I can not get the accent 
right in any other way, I mark out the meter in dots 
and dashes, and not until I have quite settled on 
the rhythm do I proceed to actual notation. 

"'The original jottings,' Sir Arthur added, show- 
ing me one or two packages containing the ' sketches,' 
i. e., the original composition, for some cf his operas, 
'are quite rough, and would probably mean very 
little to any one else, though they mean so much to 
me. After I have finished the opera in this way, 
the creative part of my work is completed ; but 
then comes the orchestration, which, of course, is a 
very essential part of the whole matter, and entails 
very severe manual labor. The manual labor of 
writing music is certainly exceedingly great. Apart 
from getting into the swing of composition itself, it 
is often an hour before I get my hand steady and 
shape the notes properly and quickly. This is no 
new development,' said Sir Arthur smilingly. 'It 
has always been so, but then, when I do begin, I 
work very rapidly. But, while speaking of the se- 
vere manual labor which is entailed in the writing 
of music, you must remember that a piece of music 
which will only take two- minutes in actual per- 
formance — quick time — may necessitate four or five 
days' hard work in the mere manual labor of or- 
chestration, apart from the original composition. 
The literary man can avoid manual labor in a 
number of ways, but you can not dictate musical 
notation to a secretary. Every note must be writ- 
ten in your own hand — there is no other way of 
getting it done ; and so you see every opera means 
four or five hundred folio pages of music, every 
quarter and eighth note of which has to be written 
out by the composer. Then, of course, your ideas 
are pages and pages ahead of your poor, hard- 
working finoers ! 

" 'When the ''sketch" is completed, which means 
writing, re-writing, and alterations of every kind, 
the work is drawn out in so-called ''skeleton score" 
—that is, with all the vocal parts and rests for 
symphonies, etc., complete, but without a note of 
accompaniment or instrumental work of any kind, 
although I have all that in my mind,' Sir Arthur 
continued. 'Then the voice parts are written out 
by the copyist, and the rehearsals begin ; the com- 
poser, or, in his absence, the accompanist of the 
theater, ramping an accompaniment. It is not un- 
til the music has been thoroughly learned, and the 
rehearsals on the stage — with action, business, and 
so on — are well advanced, that I begin the work of 
orchestration. When that is finished the parts are 
copied, two or three rehearsals of the orchestra are 
held, then orchestra and voices, without any stage 
business or action ; and, finally, three or four full 
rehearsals of the complete work on the stage are 
enough to prepare the work for presentation to the 
public. Meanwhile the score is reduced for the 
piano so as to be published and in the hands of the 
public by the day of performance.'" 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Arthur Nikiseh has signed a life contract with 
the authorities of the famous Gewandhaus concerts 
in Leipzig. This will entirely prevent his possible 
return to the United States as a conductor. 

Dvorak is said to be continuing his researches in 
regard to the characteristics of negro music, which 
famished the inspiration for his symphony, '* From 
the New World." 

Verdi, who objects to hand organs, has an effec- 
tive though expensive way of suppressing them at 
Montcalieri, where he spends his summers. He 
hires all the organs in the district for the season 
and stores them in his house. A reporter of Le 
Figaro counted ninety-five instruments, and the 
composer told him that it cost him $300 a season to 
suppress them. 

« 

Roughly, one can divide composers into two 
classes : that which appeals to men, and that which 
appeals to women. Among the first a writer in a 
London paper puts Brahms, Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Schumann ; and among the second, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, and Chopin. Some composers 
appeal to both men and women, as Wagner. He 
says : " I am not at all sure that women really care 
for what is best in his music. They like his emo- 
tion, but do they admire his solidity, the richly em- 
broidered purple of his harmony, the wondrous 
web of his polyphony, the sombre emphasis of his 
declamation ? All women like Chopin, on the 
other hand, just as very few women really care for 
Beethoven unless they be educated musicians — for 
education balances the influences of sex. Then 
there are masculine and feminine pianists and vio- 
linists. Paderewski appeals more to women than 
to men, and d' Albert more to men than to women ; 
Sarasate is particularly a feminine violinist, where- 
as Joachim and Ysaye are not. In order to disarm 
gathering indignation, I may as well say that by 
masculine and feminine I do not refer to the mere 
accident as to whether a human being is born a 
man or a woman, but to the essential cast of mind 
and temperament." 



The aged Johann Straus, the waltz king, recently 
appeared as an orchestral conductor in Vienna 
after a long absence from public view. The Vienna 
papers say he looked erect and elastic and con- 
ducted his newest waltz, "On the Elbe," with all 
his old time authority. Mark Twain was present 
with his daughter and after the concert was pre- 
sented to the master in his box. 



Mr. E. F. Jacques has begun, at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, a series of three lectures on 
Eastern Music, which promise to be of exceptional 
value, says Musical News. The lecturer, who spoke 
extempoi'aneously, said that until the publication of 
Captain Day's work on Indian music, the subject 
was almost completely misunderstood by Europeans. 
This in great measure was owing to native musi- 
cians being adverse to explaining the basis of their 
art. They acquired it by years of oral instruction, 
and its principles had been thus handed down and 
jealously guarded for very many generations. Still 
further light had been thrown on the musical 
development of India by the explanations of Chin- 
naswami Mudaliyar, and the system, although ex- 
tremely complex, was now perfectly clear. There 
were 72 scales, each of which was divided in two 
ways. Thirty-six were based upon two tetrachords, 
the exti'eme notes of which were a perfect fourth. 
Neither of these notes were alterable, but six va- 
rieties of each tetrachord were made by raising or 
lowering the two intermediate intervals. Each of 
these could be combined with the variously altered 
intermediate intervals of the upper tetrachord, the 
result being 36 scales, each possessing individuality 
of interval. The other 36 scales were built upon 
two tetrachords, the extreme notes of which were 
an augmented fourth — as it were, our major scale 
of C divided into two equal portions at F sharp. 
These halves were treated in precisely the same 
manner as were those based upon the perfect fourth 
division, the total result being 72 scales. One of 
these scales was our major scale, and another was 
our modern minor mode, but these were not the 
favorite scales of Indian musicians. A more elab- 
orate tonal division was termed "ragas." These 
consisted of certain selections of notes from a par- 
ticular scale, or the employment of certain notes in 
ascending, or omission of certain notes in descend- 
ing, or the use of both these devices conjointly. 
The ingenuity of Indian musicians had oeen en- 
gaged for centuries on the invention of these "ra- 
gas," of which there were now said to be a thousand 
and one. They were, however, not all known to 
Indian players, but executants gained reputations 
for skilful use of certain "ragas." The system of 
rhythm was equally elaborate and different to our 
own, the most favorite forms being five, seven, and 
nine, the last-named not being divisible, as with us, 
into threes, but into components of five and four. 
It was scarcely necessary to say that no modulation 
in our sense was possible ; in fact, to an Indian, 
having chosen your key, it was absurd to leave it. 
Hai'mony was also restricted to an occasional drone 
bass. No quarter tones were admitted in the scales, 
but they were used as grace notes. Many other 
details were lucidly explained, and the interest of 
the afternoon was much increased by a selection of 
Indian songs. 



WHEN CAMPANINI MADE HIS DEBUT. 



Francesco Lamperti it was who trained Campa- 
nini and secured him his "send-off." The widow 
of Lamperti recently visited friends in New York 
City, and the Herald secured an interesting inter- 
view with her. Among other incidents, she related 
the following concerning the great tenor : 

"Driven by an inward musical impulse, Campa- 
nini had already left his blacksmith's forge, taken 
some singing lessons, and secured a trial as second 
tenor in a small opera-house. But the manager 
thought him so inefficient that he was twice dis- 
missed from rehearsal— the great tenor who became 
so famous ! 

"The baritone Collini, himself a pupil of Lam- 
perti, chanced to hear Campanini at one of these 
rehearsals, and recognizing that his marvelous 
voice had grand possibilities, told Lamperti of him. 
'Bring him,' said the maestro. Lamperti heard 
Campanini, was delighted, and for a year and a half 
taught him, without payment, Campanini offering 
to settle the amount when he had made his way. 
Campanini then sang during a 'stagione di fiera' 
(at fair time) in Cento, II Duco in 'Rigoletto' to the 
Gilda of Albani, who was also a pupil of Lamperti 
at that time He made a hit in the part, but Cento 
was such a small place that his success did not 
carry much weight with the larger theatres. So he 
returned and took another course of lessons with 
Lamperti. 

" This was in 1873. During that winter Tioernini, 
a tenor at La Scala, became ill. 'Faust' had been 
announced, and the impresario was at his wits' ends 
to secure a substitute for the indisposed tenor. In 
his dilemma he came to Lamperti. 'Have you a 
tenor V ' he asked. Lamperti immediately suggested 
Campanini. The impresario almost laughed in his 
face, but at last was persuaded to give Lamperti's 
pupil a trial. 

" Campanini had a hard time of it at the re- 
hearsals, for both the conductor and the other 
singers in the cast did little or nothing to make 
things jfleasant for him. Three days before the 
performance he complained of hoarseness. Lam- 
perti at once sent for a physician. He knew it was 
nervousness, not hoarseness, from which the tenor 
was suffering. The physician indorsed Lamperti's 
diagnosis. 'If he doesn't sing now he never will,' 
was his comment, and so Lamperti fairly forced 
Campanini to go on with rehearsals. I was then a 
pupil of my future husband. Campanini was a 
lively young fellow. Every one liked him, and all 
we pupils were greatly excited over his coming 
debut. 

"At last the night of the performance arrived. 
Lamperti himself was so nervous that he was afraid 
to enter the house during the first act and paced 
the street in front of La Scala like a tiger. But in 
the very first act Campanini scored a success, and 
in the 'Salve Dimora,' which he had studied for 
months with Lamperti, tiie audience fairly rose at 
him." 

Mme. Lamper'li showed a broken baton which, 
she said, her husband had broken in pounding on 
the piano when angry with a pupil. The piano 
became scarred all over with such beatings, and 
sometimes even the pupils received the poundings, 
Campanini himself having been beaten more than 
once over the shoulders by the irate maestro. 



REMARKABLE MUSICAL MEMORIES. 



Possibly the greatest case on record is that won- 
der of wonders, the most intellectual of interpret- 
ers, the late Dr. Hans von Bulow. He not only 
played all of Beethoven by heart on the piano, but 
knew all of the symphonies in the same manner, 
and practically the whole Wagnerian output of 
musical metal, and it is claimed that so great was 
the mass of the piano music which Bulow retained 
" within the book and volume of his brain," in- 
scribed in mysterious hieroglyphics somewhere 
among tbe molecules of the gray matter constitut- 
ing the cortex of his cerebral organ, that he could 
have played 25 piano recital programs without re- 
peating and without a printed page. Since there 
go about 2,000 measures to the hour and two solid 
hours to an ordiuary Bulow programe this would 
represent 100,000 measures of music, or about 4,000 
large pages, something like eight or ten thick 
volumes. 

Even Bulow was outdone by Rubinstein, in the 
field of piano music at least, if we can trust the 
anecdote mongers, for it is claimed that in one sea- 
son at St. Petersburg he played a series of recitals 
which exhausted the literature of the piano and 
embraced 1,300 distinct compositions. It is men- 
tioned of Mendelssohn that on one occasion, the 
score of Beethoven's "Sixth Symphony " having 
been misplaced, he raised his baton and dh-ected 
the woi'k from memory, but this does uot seem to 
be a feat in the least remarkable, for the pastoral 
symphony is so extremly lucid and so bewitchingly 
beautiful that the only thing difficult or remarkable 
would be the forgetting of it. 



PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 



PIANO, ETC. 



O 



TTO ANSCHUETZ, 

PIANIST AND TEACHEK, 

Address, 2127 Sidney St., St Louis. 



WM. D. ARMSTRONG, 
PIANIST AND OEGANIST, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, Alton, Ills. 



TpDWARD H. BLOESER. 

Studio, Eoom 48 Laclede Bldg., 4th and Olive Sts. 



MISS DOLLIE DOWZER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Post-Graduate of Beethoven Conservatory, 

Address, 3934 Russell Ave. 



J. 



P. GRANT, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 411 S. 23rd St. 



M 



RS. EMILIE HELMERICHS, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE, 

Music Rooms and Residence, 1947 Arsenal St. 



M 



ISS KATIE JOCHUM, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 1905 Latni St. 



ERNEST R. KROEGER, 
PIANIST AND ORGANIS C, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, 3631 Olive St. 



O. 



F. MOHR, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2033 Sidney St. 



ISS CHRISTINE M. NOHL, 

TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Teacher of Intermediate Dept. for Mrs. Strong-Stevenson, 

Address, 1413 Dodier St. 



M 



A 



UG. F. REIPSCHLAEGER, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 4020 Iowa Ave. 



VIOLIN, CELLO, ETC. 



P. 



G. ANTON, Jr., 

VIOLONCELLO, 

Concert Soloist, 

Address, 1520 Choutenu Ave. 



F 



RITZ GEIB. 

SOLO VIOLINIST, 
Grand Opera House. Address, 3531 Olive St. 



pHAS. KAUB, 

W VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 90G Lami St. 



A RNOLD PESOLD, 
^-J- SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 3528 Laclede Ave. 



T OWELL PUTNAM, 

J_J TEACHER OF VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, BAN JO, GUITAR, 
Address, 1121 Leonard Ave. 
33rd St., bet. Easton and Franklin Aves 



MAURICE SPYER, 
VIOLINIST, 
Teacher of Violin and Mandolin, 

Address. 3684 Finney Avenue. 



piHARLES STREEPER, 

V7 SOLO CORNETIST, 

Instru> tions given. Address, care Century Theatre. 



/^ARL A. THOLL, 



V_y 



SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Addre s, 1002 N. High St. 



PIANO TUNERS. 



E. 



R. ROSEN, 

TUNER AND REPAIRER, 

Address Care of Kunkel Brothers. 



JOHN F. ROBERT, 

«J TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2624 Thomas St. 



ALFRED G. ROBYN, 
PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 

Address, 3714 Pine St. 

MRS. MAUDE E. STAATS TRUITT, Soprano, 
Vocal Culture and Pianoforte Instruction. 
Organist Cabanne M. E. Church South. Engages for Concerts, 
Musicals, etc. Address, 5967 Highland Ave. 



THE ST. LOUIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
MRS. NELLIE STRONG-STEVENSON, Directress. 
Thorough Course. Piano, Harmony, Lectures on all Musical 
Subjects. 3631 Olive Street. 

EO. C. VIEH, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 

Address, 2001 California Ave. 



G 



MISS CARRIE VOLLMAR, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Organist Memorial M. E. Church. Residence, 8135 Sidney St. 



SINGING. ETC. 



M 



AX BALLMAN, 

TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

Music Rooms, 104^ North Broadway. 



MISS EUGENIE DUSSUCHAL (Contalto), 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. Address, 3008 N. 21st St., St. Louis. 



MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Accepts engagements for Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio, Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 

MRS. S. K. HAINES, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Churches and Concerts provided with Professional Singers. 
Address, iy % Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 



ELOCUTION. 



The Perky School of Oratory & Dramatic Art, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin Aves. 

Address Edward P. Perry, Principal. 
Entertainments and Engagements solicited. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



R. ADAM FLICKINGER, 
DENTIST, 
Removed his office from 707 Pine Street to 1 1 1 3 Pine Street. 



D 1 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



CHAS. A. DRACH 

ELECTROTYPE CO. 

ELECTROTYPERS # 

# STEREOTYPERS, 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Old Globe-Democrat Building) 
ST. LOUIS, - - JVIO. 



WHY BE WITHOUT 
A METRONOME? 

WHEN YOU CAN GET 



Kunkel's 

Pocket 
Metronome 



THE BEST EVER MADE, 

FOR 50 CENTS. 



KUNKEL BROTHERS, 



PAPKR IN THIS BEVIEW FURNISHED BY 
GARNETT & ALLEN PAPER CO., 

PAPER MANUFACTURER AND DEALER, 
Music and Publication Paper a Specialty. ST. LOU lb 



GEO. E. OWENS, 
PRINTER, 210 VINE STREET, 
Programmes, Invitations, Etc., given prompt and careful 
attention. . 



THOMAS H.SMITH & CO. -Malcolm Love, 
Wegman& Co., and other first class PIANOS &ORGANS,Sheet 
Music & Musical Merchandise, 3838 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 



WAGENFUEHR & HILLIG, 
BOOK BINDERS, 

506 Olive St., Room 41, 

Specialty of Music Binding. Best* Quality Work, 
Lowest Price. 



MRS. MARY E. LATEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Rudersdorff Method. Address, 3625 Finney Ave. 



MISS TONI LIEBER, 
CONCERT SINGER AND TEACHER FROM BERLIN, 
New Department for Sight Singing. Foreign languages taught 
by competent assistant teachers. Studio, 523 Ware Ave. 



ROBERT NELSON, 
THE ART OF SINGING AS TAUGHT IN ITALY, 
St. Louis Conservatory of Vocal Music, 
Roht. Nelson, Director. 2627 Washington Ave. 



A NEW AND WONDERFUL EDITION 

-OF— 

CZERNY'S 
ART OF FINGERING. 

50 CHARACTERISTIC AND ARTISTIC 
STUDIES, 

REVISED AND EDITED 

— BY— 

DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



612 OLIVE ST., 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



BERTINI'S 

Twelve Preludes ^Rondos. 



EDITED BY CARL SIDUS. 



Complete in 1 Book, $2.00. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



This is a set of most instructive studies of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades. They offer excellent variety of 
technical work and are indispensable to the musical 
education of every pupil. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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STUDIES 



Kunkel's 

Royal 

Edition 



Of the most famous studies embodies 
all the researches known in piano lit- 
erature. The well-known perfection of 
the Royal Edition in all that relates to 
fingering, phrasing, annotations, adapt- 
ment to modern wants, etc., leaves lit- 
tle to be said. These studies have been 
edited by the greatest pedagogical 
masters of the age— Hans von Buelow, 
Carl Tausig, HansSchmitt, Franz Liszt, 
etc., etc. 

Behr=Sidus. 

Op. 575. Price 75 cents. Containing: No. 1 — 

Child's Song. No. 2— In the Month of May. 

No. 3— Child's Play. No. 4— Joyfulness. No. 

5 — Barcarolle. No. 6 — Shepherd's Song. 

No. 7 — Spanish Dance, [it. e.] 

Beyond doubt the simplest studies published. 

Guide the young beginner in the most satisfactory 

manner. Great delight for children; stepping stone 

to Carl Sidus' great studies, op. 500 and 501. 

Gurlitt=Sidus. 

Album Leaves for the Young. Revised edition 
by Carl Sidus of Gurlitt's famous Little Tone 
Pictures for the Young Pianist. Great stud- 
ies in style and phrasing. Price $1.50. Con- 
taining: No. 1 — March. No. 2 — Bright Morn- 
ing. No. 3 — Northern Strains. No. 4 — By 
the Spring. No. 5— Song of the Lily. No. 6 
— Slumbering Song. No. 7 — The Fair. No. 
8 — Turkish March . No. 9 — Dancing Waves. 
No. 10 — Free Fancies. No. 11 — Sunday. No. 
12— The Little Wanderer. No. 13— Hunting 
Song. [b. e.] 

Very pleasing to the pupil. Complete little pieces, 
developing style and finish in playing. 



floscheles- Henselt. 



Op. 70. Twelve Characteristic Studies in two 
books. Henselt's revised and annotated edi- 
tion of Moscheles' great studies. 

Book I. Containing: No. 1 — Woodland Brook. 
No. 2 — Hercules. No. 3 — Rustling Pines. 
No. 4 — Eolian Whispers. No. 5— A Winter's 
Tale. No. 6 — Perpetual Motion, [b. e.] 

Book II. Containing: No. 7 — Village Holiday. 
No. 8 — Mazeppa. No. 9 — Romanza. No. 10 
— Fluttering Butterflies. No. 11 — Stormy 
Ocean. No. 12 — Whispering Waves, [b. e.] 

These studies are indispensable to the higher art 
of piano playing, and form the stepping stone from 
Cramer to Chopin. 

Cramer- Buelow. 

Sixty Studies, fourth and latest edition of the 
celebrated fifty studies, with ten additional 
studies and annotations, by Dr. Hans von 
Buelow. Grade 3 to 5. 

Book I. [B. is.] 1 50 

Book II. |b- E -] 1 50 

Book III. [b. e.] 1 50 

Book IV. [b. e. ] - - - - - 1 50 



Shattinger piano & Music©*). 

No. 1114 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MUSIC 

Ancl Music Books. 
LOWEST PRICES and BEST GOODS. 

Correspondence Solicited. Catalogue Free. 



F. X. Barada, Pres. JAS. C Ghio, V-Pres 

Wm. J. Hruska, Sec'y and Treas. 

BARADA-GHIO REAL ESTATE GO. 

INCORPORATED 1892. PAID OP CAPITAL, $100,000. 

Telephone 3915. 

Real Estate Bought and Sold. Rents Col- 
lected. Liberal advances on Rents. 
LIST YOUR PROPERTY WITH US. 

915 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



A. E. WHITAKER, 

Successor to EDWAED NENNSTIEL. 

Pianos and Organs for Sale and for Rent. Tuning 

and Repairing. 1518 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 

Branch Store, 2512 and 2514 N. 14' h St. 



Good News to Teachers! 

A Great Edition of "The Last Hope," by 
Gottschalk. 

Teachers will be glad to learn that we have just 
published an edition by Mr. Charles Kunkel of the 
famous composition — 

"The Last Hope," 

By L. M. Gottschalk. 

In his preface to the edition Mr. Kunkel says : 

" I take pleasure in presenting to the musical public an 
Edition, with Lesson, of this, the most popular of the compo- 
sitions of the late lamented Gottschalk. 

The Lesson herein contained is the same as received by 
me from Gottschalk himself, who was my intimate friend, and 
with whom I played in concerts throughout the country. 

No doubt this Lesson, coming from the author, will be 
hailed with delight by the countless admirers of this beautiful 
composition." 

Retail Price of this wonderful edition is - $1.00 
The Lesson alone is worth $25.00 

To be had at all music stores and of the publishers, 



KUNKEL BROTHERS, 



612 OLIVE STREET, 



ST. LOUIS. 



A Handsome Complexion 

is one of the greatest charms a woman can 
possess.. Pozzoni's Complexion Powder 
gives it. 



50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 




Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $ 1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broadway New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 



T. BAHNSEN 

PIANOS 

Grand, Upright and Square. 

Are manufactured in St. Louis and 
endorsed by our leading artists for 

Durability, Touch, and Even- 
ness in Tone. 

Warerooms. 1522 Olive St. 



Insure your Life with* 

HENRY J. FREES, 

308 SECURITY BUILDING. 

General Agent Washington Life Ins. Co., New York 



HARLEQUIN'S PRANKS. 

CAPRICE GROTISQUE, 



CHARLES KUNKEL. 

One of the most humorous, characteristic and 
irresistible of pieces, aptly expressed by Milton's 
words : 

"Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 
Come and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe." 

Illustrated by a beautiful title page. Don't fail to 
order a copy. Price, $1.00. 



JENSEN'S 
GREAT 
STUDI 



OK CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES OK 
U OP. 32 U 



BY ADOLF JENSEN. 



EDITED BY DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



In 2 Books. Price $2 Each. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



These are the most wonderful and poetic studies 
for advanced player published since Chopin's time. 
They are edited by Von Buelow, and will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of beautiful studies. Their 
technical worth alone will commend them to teach- 
ers and students. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS 

6ia Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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The musical world of London is aleadv agitated 
over the Nibelung performances, which will be 
given next May under Mr. Seidl's direction, and 
with a cast that is, as the Daily News justly re- 
marks, "the strongest that Wagner's tetralogy has 
ever yet been accorded." In additinn to the De 
Reszkes and Seidl. the list of interpreters includes 
Ternina, Brema, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Gad- 
sky, and Emma Eames, Van Dyck, von Rooy, 
Feinhals, Wittikopf, and Lieban. The Rhine 
daughters will come from Bayreuth, and so will the 
stage manager, Herr Kranach, who is expected to 
do for the scenic side what Mr. Seidle will do for 
the orchestra and the general command. Special 
attention is, indeed, to be paid to the pictorial side 
of Wagner's art work. 

At a recent meeting of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians in London, Sir John Stainer discoursed 
eloquently and earnestly on the question as to 
whether the state ought not to interfere in what is 
becoming a serious danger to musical life — the 
growing number of incompetent and brazen music 
teachers, whose operations &je often extended so 
ingeniously that honest teachers are crowded to the 
wall. As the state protects musical property by 
copyright, he sees no reason why it should not also 
interfere to save poor, confiding mothers and wid- 
ows from wasting their little all on charlatans. The 
speaker inclined to the opinion that there ought to 
be a representative body, with statutory power of 
licensing teachers after duly testing their qualifica- 
tions. The Evening Post says the argument applies 
with even greater force to this country, the paradise 
of humbug music teachers. 

When learning a piece, go slow, and never pass 
by a mistake ; stop, and do it over correctly ; but 
when a piece is fairly well learned, play it through 
to the end, never stopping for anything, but after 
playing it through, turn back to the hard places 
and work on them again, over and over until per- 
fectly conquered. This enables you to play steadily 
and surely before listeners. "Perfect beauty is at- 
tained only by labor." Even the transcendent 
genius of a Beethoven was content to return to a 
theme, altering and retouching, re-writing, pruning, 
and perfecting, until fit for its destined place. 

Ysaye, violinist ; Parguo, pianist, and Gerardy, 
'cellist, are under the sole direction of Victor 
Thrane, on their Americau tour. 

Subscribe for Kunkel's Musical Review, the 
greatest of all musical journals. 



HALLS 

Vegetable Sicilian 

HA1RRENEWER 

does for the hair just what its 
name says it does—it renews it. 
Fading, falling, thin locks 
are stimulated to look fresh 
and new by its use ? nature 
does the rest. 



MAURICE GRAU'S PLANS FOR SEASON OF 
1898-99. 



Mr. Maurice Grau, who had been in Paris for 
some time past, is now on his way to this country. 
Prior to his departure from France, announcement 
was made at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, as follows : 

"The season is to open on the 12th December, 
1898, when the Grau Opera Company will assemble, 
decidedly the finest and most complete organization 
that has so far been heard in America." 

Arrangements have been concluded with Calve, 
Mme. Emma Eames, and Mme. Schumann Heink, a 
new contralto. Both Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
will be brought over to appear in the company, 
while Campanari, Salignac and Bispham will be 
retained. Van Dyck, Albers and Plangon,will also 
figure in the grand opera troupe. 

Further arrangements have been completed by 
which M. Anton Seidl and Signor Mancinelli will 
conduct alternately. Negotiations are now pending 
for the engagement of many European singers of 
note, wose names will be made known later on. 

Mr. Frederick Daingertield, scenic artist, lately of 
Covent Garden, London, and the Chicago Opera 
House, has been engaged. 

Mr. Grail's intention is to present to the New 
York public many novelties in opera, in addition to 
his standard repertoire. 



PURSUED BY THE OCTOPUS. 



" Here's some more of the horrible work of them 
blamed monopolists," said Farmer Hayricks, as he 
hung his coat over the foot of the bed. 

" Goodness, where ? " asked his wife. 

"Here's a sign that says, 'Don't blow out the gas.' 
I s'pose they make these folks burn it all uight, so's 
to run up their bills on 'em. Gosh, I don't know 
what this country's comin' to ! " 

* 

FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 

The utmost resources of the oar-builder's art have 
been exhausted in constructing the magnificent 
Chair Cars in use on the Wabash Line. They are 
literally palaces on wheels, splendidly upholstered, 
and decorated with the costliest woods. The chairs, 
which are free to passengers, can, by the touch of 
a spring, be placed in any position desired, from a 
comfortable parlor chair, though various degrees 
of lounging chairs, to a perfect couch. Many pre- 
fer these cars to sleeping cars for night journeys, 
and for day trips they are the most comfortable and 
convenient cars that can be devised. Reclining 
Chair Cars, furnishing ample accommodations for 
all passengers, are attached to through trains on 

the Wabash. 

♦ 

The following good story concerning our neigh- 
bors over the border comes to us by way of England. 
It is worth telling : 

The late Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland had a 
piano of which he desired to dispose, and which a 
friend, a Pi'otestant doctor, desired to purchase. 
Considerable chaff ensued before the bargain was 
struck at a price which the Bishop declared ruin- 
ously low. The only vehicle in the town which 
would accommodate the piano was a hearse, and in 
this it was driven to the doctor's door, who came to 
the Bishop in high dudgeon. "Why on earth," he 
asked, " did you send my piano home in a hearse ? " 
The Bishop's eyes twinkled as he answered," Why ? 
Oh, because it was such a dead bargain ! " 



A PLACE TO GO. 



In answer to the many and repeated inquiries as 
to where to stop, or at what restaurant to eat while 
in St. Louis, we advise you, if stopping for several 
or more days, to go to any hotel and engage a room 
on the European plan, and eat at Frank A. Nagel's 
Restaurant, 6th and St. Charles streets. Ladies out 
shopping- will find at Nagel's Restaurant an elegant 
Ladies' Dining Room on second floor, and will be 
delighted with the table and service, which are the 

best in St. Louis. 

♦ 

Go to the popular firm, Namendorf Bros., 519 
Locust Street, when you want a fine umbrella, 
stylish parasol, or cane. Namendorf Bros, make 
them, and sell them as low as the lowest. 



Try Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. There 
is no foreign wine that has its boquet or any that is 
as pure. Forty years in the market and not an 
adulteration. " Strictly pure" is the motto. Cook's 
Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. 



Tho' "music hath charms" 

There is nothing more charming than a ride over 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 

The South' s Greatest Short Line. 

Tickets sold and baggage checked to all points in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

The Road runs elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Cars, with Drawing-room and Buffet, on Double 
Daily Trains between St. Louis and Mobile without 
change. For rates, tickets, time of trains, and gen- 
eral traveling information, apply to any Ticket 
Agent, or City Ticket Office, 215 N. Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Rowland, Gen. Agent, 215 N. Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. E. Posey, Gen. Passenger Agent, Mobile, Ala. 

Jno. G. Mann, General Manager, Mobile, Ala. 



BUFFET COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS. 

A snug, richly furnished apartment, into which 
the traveler can lock himself or herself and enjoy 
absolute privacy, brilliantly lighted by the Pintscn 
Gas System, supplied with lavatory and closet, hav- 
ing an electric bell for summoning an attendent, 
should he be desired to perform any personal ser- 
vice or serve any order from the well-stocked 
buffet — this is what the Wabash offers it patrons 
in the way of Sleeping Car facilities, and at very 
reasonable prices. These superb compartment cars 
are run ou night trains between St. Louis and Kan 
sas City, St. Louis and Chicago, and Chicago and 

Detroit. 

♦ 

Send for Kunkel Brothers' complete and descrip- 
tive catalogue of sheet music, etc. This catalogue 
embraces the choicest standard works : piano solos, 
piano duets, piano studies, songs, etc. For teachers 
and students KunkeVs Royal Edition of Standard 
Works is pre-eminently the finest in the world. It 
is the most correct typographically, the most care- 
fully fingered, and is phrased throughout, clearly in- 
dicating to the student the cori*ect mode of reading 
and playing the composition. Kunkel's Royal Edi- 
tion has been edited by the following eminent com- 
posers and pianists : Hans von Biilow, Franz Liszt, 
Carl Klindworth, Julia Rive-King, Louis Kohler, 
Ernest R.Krooger /Theodore Kullak,Carl Reinecke, 
Anton Rubinstein, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, and 
others. 



Good News! 



Will be published in next month's Review 

A Superb Edition of THE PALMS "by CHARLES KUNKEL. 

Magnificently illustrated by a full page cut. An interesting Explanatory Text. 

This is without doubt the Greatest Transcription ever published of the famous song, "THE PALMS," 
by the celebrated composer, J. Faure. Retail Price, One Dollar. 



KUNKEL BROTHERS, Publishers, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



